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THE FIRST ROCK 



The Rolling Stones—long-haired pioneers in dress, 


uninhibited in the music they create, pure dynamite 
on stage—rose from obscurity to become the most 
controversial rock group in the world! Today the 
world appears to be as far-out as the Stones them¬ 
selves. Way back in 1963, the Roiling Stones played 
to hysterical but short-haired school kids. In 1970, 
any audience at a rock concert usually iooks as 
strange as Mick Jagger—sometimes even stranger. 

However, when the Stones first appeared on the 
music scene in 1963, they really were different With 
their shoulder-length hair and clothes that looked as 
if they had been slept in for weeks, they thumbed 
their noses at convention and authority. Supposedly, 
parents would turn off the television when the Stones 
appeared. The group, particularly Mick Jagger, 
seemed to represent everything parents feared their 
children could become. But their fans, who numbered 
in the millions by the end of 1963, understood the 
Stones. These long-haired scruffy-looking, super-cool 
musicians represented the young rebellion. Because 
of their appearance and behavior, they became the 
symbol of relief from the frustrations of youth. 

Certainly the Stones were a breakthrough since they 
acted as mean off-stage as on. They looked mean, 
talked mean and were mean. They were revolt in its 
crudest form, and'at first they were as loved for that 
as they were for their music. No teddy bears, middle- 
aged managers, obedience or God for them. They 
were by themselves and the adult world was simply 
not important. That’s why they were so disliked in 
the music industry, too. They threatened a world 
controlled by “old men”—which meant men over 
thirty. 


There’s no question that the Stones were more 
arrogant than necessary, but they gave birth to a 
new mode of behavior for the young. And the change 
is reflected in the rise of Mod, the new style of dress, 
wild rock music, the style of dance to the music, the 
desirability to always keep one’s coo! and do your 
own thing. Perhaps the Stones' total disrespect for 
the System and their beating the System enabled a 
generation to speak out against what it considered 
injustices in the world and to reject the life-style and 
world of their parents. Apparently, you didn’t have to 
simper or drool or look clean and neat to make a 
million dollars. 


The best and most important thing about the Stones 
was the fact that they always kept their sense of 
independence uncompromised—and made marvelous 
music. 

As groups go, they were definitely a mixed bag. 
Mick Jagger came out of a middle-class background 
and, incredible as it may seem, he even attended 
London School of Economics, the third-finest college 
in England. Keith Richard, lead guitar and Mick's 
oldest friend and collaborator, came from a section 
in London called "Tottenham. Its equivalent in America 

could be New York's famed “Hell’s Kitchen.” Anyone 
growing up in Tottenham has to be tough if he wants 
to survive. On the other hand, Brian Jones wasn't 
tough at ail. He came from Cheltenham, a small town 
in the English countryside. Brian, who played rhythm 
guitar, was the only one with a musical background. 
Despite the apparent security and safety in Brian's 
background, he was the one who was most insecure, 
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up for their enthusiastic fans 


Business as usual — The Rolling Stones shake 







































































r 1 Leo is the sign of the lion, the sign of the full sun 
of summer and of radiant self-fove. Mick is Leo per¬ 
sonified to his millions of admirers and critics. He 
"can flirt, sneer at r deride and entreat his audience, 
changing his mood with an almost mystical speed. 
He lurches, jumps, stamps his foot, then suddenly 
stands still or bends over the edge of the stage; he 
can be petulant and turn his back to the crowd to 
gulp down a can of beer. 

At these times he seems less himself than one of 
the legendary beautiful young men — Narcissus, 
Romeo, David, Lord Byron — men idolized by gen¬ 
erations of men and women. Graceful, erotic, sensu¬ 
ous, sexual — he is more than just the everyday, 
run of the mill, Hollywood-produced sex symbol. And 
he is free, free-form, free time, free to do anything he 
likes, be anybody he likes — FREE to sing HIS song 

any old time or place he wants. That's why Mick is 

SEX! 

Mick Jagger’s name evokes an image of total sexual 
freedom, without hangups. He is the catharsis of all 
our sexual fantasies, the ones most of us are afraid 
to admit. And Mick has accomplished this feat with¬ 
out the usual pretty-boy church-on-Sunday face. Far 
from it! Mick has been described by various people 
as repulsive, revolting, repelling, hideous and down¬ 
right ugly. However, there is another school of 
thought that feels Mick's ugliness, his earthiness is 
a major factor in his sexual image. Even back in his 

To 


days at the London School of Economics, females 
reacted to his magical quality. 

According to one such girl, he was certainly noticed 
by them. "He was attractive, even though he was 
ugly. That was probably his appeal, that ugliness. He 
was very unconventional. Girls liked his style and 
dress—they noticed him in a crowd because of that, 
and the fact that he looked interesting." 

On stage, Mick is something else. Dressed in bizarre 
and colorful "costumes” with his long hair and a 
voice that is gutty, raw and threatening. When he's 
not singing or dancing he may play his harmonica, 
which he does as if he were in love with it, poking his 
tongue between his famous thick lips and looking at 
the audience with those slit eves that communicate 
only one thing. Girls particularly go crazy—their 
frenzied screams are like none heard before, even in 
a Beatles concert. Mick’s audience seems to be going 
through the ritual of lovemaking. It is as if they feel 
Mick is demanding their bodies and they are happily 
giving in to that demand—if only in a spiritual sense. 

Of course there were many who said the Rolling 
Stones and Mick Jagger in particular were at the 
very least in questionable taste. Perhaps he was, 
depending upon one’s taste, that is. Actually Mick 
never gave a damn about other people’s taste. If he 
offended some people it was their tough luck. Mick 
was just being Mick! 

For those of you who have never seen Mick Jagge' 
in person or on television, just imagine if you wi 














In November, 1969 Mick and the Stones wailed at A f ew York’s Madison Square Garden 


the sight of a tornado at the height of its strength. 
That’s Mick! 

His lips are the most prominent feature on his face. 
They seem almost to cover it completely. He moves 
so fast it's like flashes of light darting from one place 
to another. He shakes his mane of hair ail down in 
his eyes and dances like nothing ever seen before. 
Then those lips—those grotesque lips—move, and 
incredible as it seems, it’s all pure sex! 

At a concert you never can hear him because of 
the hysterical audience. Mick almost encourages this 
reaction by his outrageous cavortings. Usually he will 
end the concert by vibrating like a motor from the 
waist down. He might even put his hand mike through 
his legs and thrust it at the people sitting nearest the 
stage. . . . There's no doubt that he’s obscene and 
excessive, but he’s also quite beautiful! 

As opposed to Elvis Presley, who may have created 
the same sort of excitement on stage but who turned 
out to be a well-mannered respectful to his elders 
type offstage, Mick is pretty much the same offstage. 
Naturally it’s toned down, but that bigger-than-life 
Mick Jagger on stage is just an exaggeration of the 
lifesize Mick. And although all his offstage capers 
have brought howls of alarm and fear from his critics, 
it just made him more popular with his peers—and 
more exciting and dangerous with his female fans. 
His real-life “badness” made him the number-one 
antihero of the sixties. When Mick sang “Let's Spend 
The Night Together," there were many females who 
prayed for just that opportunity. 


Would You Let Your Daughter Marry Mick Jagger?, 

was a headline that run across a London paper one 
day. Naturally the parental response was a universal 
no. However, it can be safely assumed that nearly 
everyone's daughter would have said yes, if they had 
been lucky enough to have been asked by Mr. Jagger. 

No matter what new trouble Mick was in, it just 
seemed to perpetuate his growing legend. He was 
arrested twice because of drugs—once for having 
pep pills and another time for the possession of 
marijuana. He was blamed for inciting youngsters to 
riot. Many of his songs were so explicit that at first 
they were banned from the airwaves. And when they 
were finally played, some critics accused the radio 
stations of adding to “air pollution." 

During his long involvement with Marianne Faith¬ 
ful, Mick never made any pretense about their being 
“just good friends.” What's more, he announced he 
had no intention of marrying Marianne. They were 
in love, he said, and that was ail that mattered. It 
may sound pretty tame today, but just a few short 
years ago very few celebrities would have dared to 
say or do even one of the things Mick did. 

Mick could and still can do anything he wants; his 
fans just become more vocal about their boyscout in 
reverse. That’s why Mick Jagger is an idol without 
peer. Other lead singers may be recognized as sex 
symbols, but Mick is the original. There is no question 
why he is a rock olympian, • 


He’s not just another pretty face, 
he’s got something that turns them on! 
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You’re right—it’s Mick with Beatle Paul McCartney. Although 
the Stones’ teen-age fans resented the Beatles ’ popularity with 
adults , tAe fiw groups respected each other’s enormous talents. 


■ The Beatles and the Rolling Stones — the two 

super-rock groups of the sixties, but always in that 

order: the Beatles were number one and, like the Avis 

people, the Rolling Stones always second. 

Certainly the Beatles were the bigger group, but 

until they turned to Love in 1967 they never changed 

the way anyone thought, really. Sure, they were self- 
12 


assured, cocky, slightly arrogant, but they were also 
full of compromise. However, their worst “sin" was 
that they appealed almost as much to adults as to 
kids. They weren’t committed. The Stones were. 

According to Andrew Oldham, former creative di¬ 
rector of the Stones, the group was a natural out¬ 
growth of the Beatles’ popularity. “Pop music runs in 

























Mick Jagger and the Stones had no such limits! 
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THE EARLY BEATLES 



Jn fact, all the Stones had in common with the 
Beatles was the fact that they didn’t like barbershops 
either. Of course, reporters were anxious to know 
if the Stones’ hairstyles were influenced by the boys 
from Liverpool. Mick gave them an angry answer. "Art 
students have had this sort of haircut for years—even 

when the Beatles were still using hair cream.” Ob- 
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three- to five-year cycles. The first in the cycle makes 
it big. Usually the parents take up with one of the 
contenders. They think it will help them get close to 
their kids. Adults took up the Beatles on that basis. 
And that left the market open again for the kids who 
don’t want to share with their parents. The Stones 
filled that gap." 

























viously, he was referring to the days when the Beatles 
looked like bad copies of Elvis. 

The Stones were nothing like the Beatles musically, 
and would probably have made it in any case. But 
coming on the scene immediately after the Beatles, 
and projecting an image quite different than that of 
the friendly, devil-may-care Beatles, made them 
more noticeable. In fact, it was one of the best breaks 
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they had, and to outsiders it was quite obvious why 
their popularity was almost as great. 

While the Beatles were gradually being accepted 
by all age groups, the Stones were not. And as every¬ 
one knows, teenagers turn away from idols who be¬ 
come "respectable” and are tolerated by their 
parents. There was never any chance of the Stones 
ever being liked or tolerated by anybody not in their 








// possible, the fans of the Stones were more unruly than Beatle 
fans, A sobbing girl tries to crawl bettveen a policeman’s legs 
to catch a glimpse of her heroes, while above, a screaming mob is 
prevented from tearing the Stones’ clothes off by a wall of cops. 


own age-group. Mick summed up the feeling of the 
group when he said, “We don’t care whether parents 
hate us or love us. Most of them don’t know what 
they’re talking about anyhow.” 

Contrary to popular belief, the Stones and Beatles 
are good friends. John and Paul even wrote one of 
the Stones' first hits, I Wanna Be Your Man. True to 
form though, the Stones still have not made any ef¬ 


fort to be liked by anybody at all. 

They have been laughed at, jeered and despised 
by parents, but loved by the youth. For it is the youth 
who have realized the courage of the Stones—the 
courage to live life the way they feel. Never before 
has a rock group created so much hatred and man¬ 
aged to survive. But the Stones are more than a 
group—they’re a way of life! • 
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Pictured above is Mick dagger, probably the most exciting 
single performer of the decade. Not only is Mick the. soul of 
the Rolling Stones, but with Keith Richard (above right) 
he has written most of their music. Keith is the lead guitar 
and is also referred to as Mick’s alter ego. Below,right,is the 
late. Brian Jones, the rhythm guitarist, who was the major 

contributor to the unique sound of the Stones. 
His tragic death was very hard on Mick and Keith since 

Brian had been originator of the Stones. 


and he seemed less able to cope with the incredible 
success of the Rolling Stones. With every passing 
year, he became more sensitive and was described 
by those who didn't understand Brian as being a 
“freak." Charlie Watts played the all-time “stoned" 
drummer, idiotic beyond belief. Actually, he had 
worked in an ad agency before joining the Stones. 


Bill Wyman, bass guitar, was older than the rest and 
married, even at the beginning. He didn’t seem to 
quite belong, especially when he stood far to the 
side, his bass held up so it covered most of his face, 
with the exception of his eyes, which looked glazed 
with boredom. 

As song writers, Mick and Keith wrote some cruel 
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Bill Wyman who plays bass guitar is the oldest member of the 
Stones. It took him some time to feel that he really belonged. 



Drummer Charlie Watts is the ‘"dandy” of the Stones. One of 
the great drummers today, he was recruited from an ad agency. 




and savage compositions. They weren’t much on 
melody or lyrics; it was the sound and the mood they 
created that really mattered. Most people after attend¬ 
ing a Stones concert were left with a feeling of total 
anarchy, and the sensation of having been drowned 
in noise! 

Of course, the Stones were more ferocious itian 


they had to be, but keep in mind that each pop 
generation went further than the one before because 
each felt it was doing everything for the first time. 
They had to be that way, otherwise their revolt would 
have been compromised. If the Stones represented 
evil to the Establishment, that same quality won them 
immortality among their peers. 
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■ Among all of Mick Jagger’s bitter, defiant rock 
songs, none seems as personal a statement as Street 
Fsghting Man. The lyrics tell of a poor young man who 
can find no place for himself in “sleepy London” ex¬ 
cept as a singer with a rock 'n roll band. This would 
appear to sum up Mick Jagger’s feelings about Mick 
J agger! 

It is also his public's image of him. Yet, it seems 
a paradox since Mick was raised in- middle-class 
“gentility.” His father is a teacher and his mother is, 
simply, a housewife. Mick was never deprived of 
material possessions and his homelife was a happy 
one. His parents love him very much and, in spite of 
their misgivings about his becoming a rock singer, 
they never stood in his way. In fact, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jagger lent Mick and the four other Rolling Stones 
money to buy themselves their first set of good equip¬ 
ment. 

Why, then, does Mick think of himself as that poor 
Streetfighting Man, whose only way out was to be¬ 
come a singer? Perhaps the truth lies not in Mick's 
staid, normal background, but in the fact that he has 
always been a rebel. Even as a small boy in school, 
Mick was rebellious. He hated the uniforms, the 
discipline, and definitely any form of organized sports. 
To this day, he can't watch a football game on tele¬ 
vision. 

Interestingly enough, Mick did well in school. He 
may not have been at the top of his class, but his 


occasions, he reacts with his own coolness, which 
usually brings people to their feet screaming for more. 

Mick has met his critics—newsmen, parents, older 
musicians, singers, music publishers and disc jockeys 
—as a streetfighter would: with a put-down and a 
manner as insulting as their own. Somehow, Mick has 
not only withstood his critics, he's outlasted them. 
If he appears to be accepted by today's Establishment, 
it’s only because they’ve adapted to his life-style, not 
vice versa! 

Mick has made that life-style work for him, too. He 
has set trends, never followed them. From the begin¬ 
ning he wore colorful T-shirts, strangely shaped 
sweaters and jackets of suede or leather. He still 
dresses that way, usually, but nowadays there are no 
comments because his dress has been widely copied. 
It's commonplace to see men with long hair, no ties, 
colorful shirts and pants. A close friend of Mick's 
sometimes wonders what would happen if Mick 
showed up one day with hair cut short, a white 
buttoned-down shirt and a conservative, blue pin¬ 
striped suit. “Probably all his critics would accuse 
him of trying to poison the minds of the young all 
over again ” 

In his fight for his soul, Mick turned his back on 
convention. Although he loved his family, he had to 
live his own life. Their standards were not acceptable 
to him, but it took courage to walk away, to leave 
school with nothing more than the faint possibility 


DID HIS BITTER SONG REFLECT THE MAN BEHIND IT? 


work was good enough to gain him admittance to 
London's School of Economics. Apparently, however, 
he hated most of his classes, with the exception of 
history. According to his former schoolmates, Mick 
would day-dream all the time—his favorite fantasy 
was that he was living back in the time of the French 
Revolution, as a fighter on the side of the people. 

So even as a youth, Mick felt a kinship to the work¬ 
ing ciass. Perhaps that's why most of his songs have 
been described as twentieth-century working-class 
songs. 

It seems clear that Mick learned how to mix his 
fantasies with reality; as a singer and composer he 
managed to create his own revolution. No other male 
singer, with the exception of Presley, had so much 
influence on rock. And Mick has been described as 
an updated Presley. There is some truth in that 
observation, but Mick Jagger is more than a clever 
imitation of Presley. It’s his own refusal to com¬ 
promise his style for success, although he was lucky 
to emerge at the time he did, when the music world 
—the people who buy the records—were looking for 
a new anti-hero. The Beatles may have stolen their 
hearts, but it was Mick who stole their souls. 

To anyone who has seen Mick in person, it has 
been a total experience. The anguished expressions 
on his face as he sings and dances arouses the audi¬ 
ence to a peak of ecstasy rarely seen today among 
those of the super-cool generation. And if he meets 
with an indifferent response, which happens on rare 


that he might make it— his way. Yet, Mick did that. 
If Mick wasn't really raised as a street person, he 
taught himself how to live as one. That can be one 
of the toughest fights in the world, because not only 
do you dislike making those you love unhappy, but 
you have taken the hard way in life—and what if you 
blow it? 

Probably one of the strongest reasons why Mick 
Jagger is so popular with young people is that they 
identify with him. They too are rejecting their par¬ 
ents’ way of life and trying to live honestly, without 
compromise—to do what Mick did. His example has 
given many of his peers the courage to establish a 
comfortable life-style of their own, whether it's joining 
a community and living off the land or working at 
supposedly menial jobs, like carpentry, in order to be 
free from the nine-to-five existence of their elders. 

Mick is considered a vicious outlaw character by 
many. Especially in his earlier days he swore, sneered, 
snarled and acted mean all the time. Obviously, the 
kids loved him when he became an overnight sensa¬ 
tion, but in “making it” Mick acted wilder, nastier 
and fouler in public than he really is. 

There is and always has been a sweeter side to 
Mick. But in order to get his message across, he had 
to be bigger than life. If he has some bitter feelings 
now, it's understandable. After all, how many of us 
have been as maligned as Mick? 

Even today, though, Mick is very much his own man 

—a unique and uncomoromising streetfighting man. • 
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Mick, Keith Richard. 
Brian Jones, Bill Wyman 
and Charley Watts. 
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The Stones were too much for 
one young fan who passed out. 


A typical Stone’s fan shakes 
his head wildly to the music. 
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■ For more than six years—time enough in this age 
of change for one generation to replace another— 
Mick Jagger and the Rolling Stones have maintained 
their place at the top of the pinnacle. In fact, now 
that the Beatles are no more, the Rolling Stones are 
probably the number-one rock group in the world. 

The Stones, since their international appearance in 
1964 as a part of the rock scene, shot straight to the 
top, and their position still seems unassailable. 

In 1962, Mick jagger and Keith Richard were just 
one of the many rock types who hung around the 
Soho area in London. Both were fans of Brian Jones, 

: who had his own group. Soon the three joined forces, 
playing together every chance they got, but earning 1 
so little that they were forced to sell the furniture in 
the apartment they shared in order to eat. In 1963, 
Charlie Watts, their drummer, and Bill Wyman joined 
them and slowly The Rolling Stones started to build 
a following. 

Heavily influenced by early American blues musi¬ 
cians like Bo Diddley and Muddy Waters, the Stones 
developed their own style of blues. 

It was while they were listening to an old recording 
of Muddy Waters that they heard the track of “The 
Rolling Stones. 1 ’ Immediately, they chose that as the 
name for their group. 

After going as far as they could with the music 
written by their idols, Keith and Mick began writing 
their own. Always the focus was on Mick’s exciting 
vocal quality; he's one of the natural singers of his 
time. 

In the Stones' early days especially, the emphasis 
of the press was on the group's “bad guy” image. 
Although this reputation was undoubtedly exagger¬ 
ated by the media, it was seldom if ever denied. The 
Rolling Stones were dirty, rude, vulgar, indifferent, 
selfish,, sordid, discourteous and contemptuous. But 
the young ladies just lapped it up! 

And that was especially ironic, since a common 
theme in their songs was definitely a put-down of 
the opposite sex. “Mother’s Little Helper” was a mu¬ 
sical predecessor to Valley of the Dolls, and “Yester¬ 
day’s Papers” was a description of yesterday’s girls. 
Who needs them? 

Their manager, Andrew Oldham, took everything 
implicit in the Stones and blew it up one-hundred 
times. He turned them into everything conventional 
parents hate the most. He urged them to be nastier 
and fouler in every way, and they were. 

It was good basic psychology. The kids may be 
undecided about a particular rock group, but if they 
hear their parents whining about those “animals,” 
those filthy, iong-haired morons, suddenly they’re 
converted. They identify like mad. This, of course, 
is rock box-office — find something that really 
makes parents squirm and you have a guaranteed 
smash. 

That was the main cause of the spectacular rise 
of the Stones. For the first time, England and then 
America had a private teen society, and it was the 
Stones, rather than the Beaties, who led it. • 
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The late Jlrian Jones leaves a London Court in 1967. The churge was 
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Girlfriend Anna Vohlin hides face while 
leaving the inquest into Brian's death. 
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* On Juiy 2, 1969 Brian Jones died. He was found 
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in the early hours of the following day at the bottom 
of his pool at his home in Sussex, England. A mem- 


: 

Brian’s death moved many people deeply. If a 


god could die this way, what about mere mortals? 
Few people really knew the aura of tragedy that 



of the Rolling Stones,he died, at 26, one of the surrounded Brian. Up one minute, down the next, 
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leaders of a generation bent on building a great 


monument to itself. He was genuinely a man of 
and talent, but tragically his personal prob- 


Brian was definitely the one who felt the most strain 
living the life of a Rolling Stone, Whenever he re¬ 


turned from one of the Stones’ concert, tours, he 
would invariably frequent his old haunts in London’s 
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!ems and demons destroyed 
18 


him. 
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After his funeral $ervices a a floral guitar was put on 
Brian’s grave by his family. Visitors to the cemetery 
included the Stones^ Brian's girlfriends and his fans. 
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West End district, tired, pale and pathetically ema- 
ciated as a result of the grueling demands of his 
profession. 

* -• . ... .-.iv; Ll. r ' .... i . 

And he had a drug problem. It was not only Mick 
and Keith who were busted for illegal possession of 
drugs, but Brian too. At the end of 1967, Brian was 
sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment for “per¬ 
mitting his flat in London to be used for the smoking 
of marijuana and unlawfully possessing the same.” 
His denial of the two other charges—possession of 
methedrine and cocaine—was accepted by the prose¬ 
cution, but he dicf have to spend a few days in jail, 
after which he was released on bail pending an ap¬ 
peal on the first two charges. Eventually those 
charges were dropped, but the experience undoubt¬ 
edly was traumatic for this sensitive and vulnerable 
young man. 

t . ,1 

Brian s life-style was perhaps^ even more erratic j 
ana ilamboyant than of Mick J agger. He certainly | 
was the first male rock star to wear costume jewelry ; 
and day-glo collars. Brian was indeed a dandy. In the ! 
last analysis he was like a child who had run out of 

...... .... , ... • ■ ■■ ■•■v- ■ - 

toys to play with. He had his house, a swimming pool, j 
several cars, and experimented with enough mind- j 
expanding drugs to have permanently (although not 
entirely) “freaked* ’his mind. • 

As far as women were concerned, Brian supposedly 




Even if Brian exaggerated, he was still the ladies’ 
man among the Stones. According to a close friend, 
after a concert Brian would find girls waiting for him 
in his bathroom, in his closet—even in his bed. 
Unquestionably he was the handsomest and most 
photogenic of the five Stones, and his little-boy 

quality seemed to turn on the “chicks.” 

■ 

John Lennon allegedly once told the Beatles' 
manager Brian Epstein that the Rolling Stones would 
break up over Brian Jones' dead body. It seems, how¬ 
ever, that Epstein didn't know what John meant, and 
unfortunately he never lived to find out Lennon 

i , « . . j ~ , . , , 


seemed to understand how Brian's chemistry helped 
make the Stones the supergroup they became. And 
it was Brian who discovered all those obscure Amer¬ 
ican rhythm-and-blues records which he brought to 
Britain and transformed into the Stones' unique 
language. 

Brian reportedly claimed to be the leader of the 
Rolling Stones. If that was true, his leadership only 
lasted until the Stones hit it big, at which time Mick 
and • Keith presumably took 




oyer, 

their manager, Andrew Oldham. 
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«. he is not dead , he doth not sleep— 

Tom the dream of life,” read a tearful 
Mick in public tribute to Brian, from poem by Shelley. 
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him. As the Stones took the music world by storm, 
became more and more unhappy. He was 

he showed signs Of emotional instability. 
It wasn’t too much of a surprise when he took an 
over-dose of sleeping pills during one of their 
American tours. To this day, no one knows whether 
it was an accident or an attempt to commit suicide 
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was not entirely true, but Brian seemed to have 
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with the group. “If I 
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end, he refused to be satisfied with 
guitar. He wrote an article on his 
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it ail blew up. Brian left the group In an 
uproar of headlines. Maybe he quit or maybe it's 
true that Mick became impatient because the Stones 
decided to do a concert tour in America and 

a visa due to his trouble with the 
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no one will ever know the truth. 
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used his power for evil 
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Hell’s 


Angels 


And 


Murder 


Ahamont 



■ It all came down at Altamont. It was a strange 
day, cold sun mingling with bright clouds. About 
300,000 young Americans gathered there. They came 
not only to hear and see the Rolling Stones, but 
to reaffirm the identity their generation had estab¬ 
lished over the past decade. 

The Stones had wanted this concert to be held 
in San Francisco’s Golden Gate Park, with no ad¬ 
mission charge. It was to be their gift to the city 
and its culture and to America in general, to which 
they had returned after a three-year absence, to do 
live concerts again. They hoped it would be a free 
concert in every sense, an event spiritually apart 
from the commercialism of the rest of their tour. 

When Golden Gate Park was unavailable to them, 
they accepted an offer from the director of Sears 
Point Raceway in San Francisco. It was to be free! 
However, the Sears Point man got cold feet or itchy 
palms or both, and asked for $6,000, plus $5,000 to 
be held in escrow. When the raceway’s demands got 
out of hand, the Stones accepted an offer from an¬ 
other track, this one a stock car oval called 
Altamont. 

The concert was set for Saturday evening. As 
stage crews labored through Friday night, a few 
thousand people slept before the stage or stood by 
campfires, while others waited behind a fence for 
official opening time. 
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The New Rolling Stones, with Mick Taylor wearing a white jacket, pose for the press before Altamont. 


They came from everywhere. One claimed to have 
been to fourteen festivals, including Woodstock. 
Two boys swore they had seen every show of the 
Stones' newest American tour, without ever paying 
for a ticket. When the gate opened Saturday morn¬ 
ing, a whooping, running, happy mob descended on 
the grounds. In minutes the meadow was a crush of 
bodies pressed so close that it took at least ten 
minutes to move fifty yards. The crowd was a fa¬ 
miliar yet bewildering sight, an ugly-beautiful mess. 
Some, almost wistfully, called it Woodstock West, 
but the vibes were different here. Woodstock was an 
event because it naturally and spontaneously became 
an event. The Altamont crowd demanded that an 
event come to pass, be delivered in a single day. 


After all, if it went bad, the happening would be 
over that evening. 

At first it was a groove — all friendly and loose. 
Various rock groups performed as warm-ups. Then 
a wave of fear passed through the peaceful crowd 
as the infamous Hell’s Angels filed onto the stage. 
A few people in the audience weakly waved the now 
famous V sign, but to no avail. Although the crowd 
outnumbered the Angels, the audience was passive 
and afraid while the Angels were sure of their power. 
If turned out that they were actually hired by the 
Stones as bodyguards. Their fee — $500 worth of 
beer. It was an unfortunate mistake of judgment on 
the part of the Stones. The ominous presence of the 

Hell's Angels mocked the audience's love of peace. 
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The violence of the Hell’s Angels leads to murder at Altamont, as the 
audience reacts in horror, but arc afraid to help the Angels’ victim. 







Helfc 
And Murder 


The grim solidarity between the Stones and Angels 
doomed the hope of creating a harmonious com¬ 
munity. 

The day soon faded into night. The crowd was 
so filled with anticipation of the Stones’ imminent 
appearance that even the Angels’ random acts of 
violence made little impression. The crowd was 
preoccupied with thoughts of the main event. 

Suddenly, it was time! The Stones started toward 
the stage while a dozen Angels stood guard, form¬ 


ing the crowd. There seemed to be a fight, but it 
appeared to end very quickly. The music continued, 
but when the Angels began to wander around the 
stage, Mick stopped the music and said, ‘‘Fellows, 
coo! it and move back, won't you?” The Angels 
obeyed and the Stones began to play again. However, 
two of the Angels ignored Mick and wandered back 
into the crowd. There were screams and a swirl of 
movement as people got out of the way quickly. 
Boos rose from those who couldn't see what was 
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Mick and the Stones continued performing during the violence, apparently oblivious to the murder taking place . 


ing a wedge between the famed group and the hyper¬ 
tense audience. Only the stage was illuminated. The 
performance started. 

Mick Jagger bowed low, sweeping off the Uncle 
Sam hat he had worn in public throughout the 
American tour. On a signal from Keith Richard they 
began “Jumping Jack Flash.” The magic was still 
there and for a few seconds the enormous tension 
of the crowd dissolved into pure joy. 

But as quickly as it came, the moment vanished 
irrevocably. Four Angels jumped off the stage, scatter- 
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wrong and wanted the show to go on. The music 
continued, but something had happened. Then the 
Stones' road manager came on stage. “Someone’s 
been hurt and a doctor is leaving the stage right 
now! That’s him with the green jacket on. Will you 
please let him through. Someone has been hurt 
badly.” 

The announcement proved to be correct. Here is 
an eyewitness account of the stabbing of 18-year-old 
Meredith Hunter, killed by- the Hell's Angels while 
the Rolling Stones played “Sympathy For The Devil.” 



























Angels 

At Altamont 

“They hit him. I couldn’t tell whether it was a knife, 
but he was hit on the side of the head. And then . . . 
he came running toward me, fell down on his knees, 
while the Angels started kicking him in the face and 
his side. When they finally left, we turned him over 
and all he could say, over and over, was, “I wasn’t 
going to shoot you!” We tried rubbing his back to 
get the blood off, so we could see his wounds. There 
was a big hole in his spine and another one in his 
side and temple. It was so big you could see all the 


threw thousands of flower petals into the crowd. 
Slowly the audience dispersed, but not before giving 
out one massive cheer. They didn’t yet know of the 
tragedy of Altamont! 

In the days that followed, the concert became 
known as the disaster at Altamont. There was wide 
disagreement about what really happened and what 
it all meant. However, everyone seemed to share 
one common emotion — disappointment and im¬ 
potent sorrow. “If only ... if only . . 



When the Angels went into action, they used every weapon available to them, including knives and broken chairs 


way in — well, it was at least an inch down. ... All 
of us were drowned in Hunter's blood.” 

Hunter's body, was so battered by knife wounds, 
kicks and beatings that doctors knew the moment 
they reached him that he would not survive. 

Apparently the Stones were oblivious to what was 
coming down around them and continued to play. 
Ironically, the crowd was with them. The music 
sounded good — not free-festival great, but no one 
hopes for that anymore. It was enough to be there. 
To mark the end of their performance, the Stones 


At this writing, no murder charges have yet been 
brought. People have begun to doubt that the police, 
whom no one wanted at Altamont, will ever investi¬ 
gate the murder and bring any person or persons 
responsible to trial. Both the Stones and their friends, 
all 300,000 of them, seemed beyond the law at Alta¬ 
mont Perhaps the incident was a fitting end-of-the- 
decade climax for a group that was bred on the vio¬ 
lence of the sixties. Flower Power and LOVE prob¬ 
ably died in the long summer of 1968; the burial was 
at Altamont — autumn, 1969. • 
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inseparable — she soon seemed a part of Mick. 

Mick, with his alter-ego Keith Richard, wrote the 
song that marked Marianne’s disc debut, “As Tears 
Go By,” To the surprise of many music critics, who 
usually knock the music and performances of the 
Stones, the ballad was a sensitive and interesting 
one, well suited to Marianne’s slowed-down vocal 


* The idea of Mick Jagger being in love with a 
blonde, blue-eyed singer with the name of Marianne 
Faithful seemed almost as incredible as reading 
that the Queen of England planned to divorce her 
husband in order to make Mick her consort. Perhaps 
that’s why their love was doomed from the very be- 

► H 

gmnmg. 

Marianne was discovered by former Stones’ man¬ 
ager Andrew Oldham. A convent-educated girl, she 
was married and the mother of a baby son when 
she and Mick met. Apparently, the old saying that 
opposites attract was true in their case. Not long 
after their initial meeting both their friends and the 
press sensed that Marianne and Mick were more 
than Just good friends. They had become almost 


who usually had a rude, sarcastic answer to any 
question asked — had no comment on the subject. 
The only thing he ever did say was that he and 
Marianne were in love, but had no plans to marry. 
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It seemed Mick didn't believe in 


Marianne stayed with Mick through all their trials. 
What else could she do? She loved him. 

When Mick was signed for the lead in Ned Kelly, 
Marianne agreed to play the love interest in the film. 
It meant that she and Mick would be working to¬ 
gether for the first time. Their plans were defeated, 
however, when Marianne collapsed from exhaustion 
soon after she and .Mick arrived in Australia to begin 
shooting the film. Naturally, Mick was at her side 
until she regained consciousness, but their romance 
never resumed after that. 

Although Marianne announced her engagement 
recently, we wonder if she has truly recovered from 
her experience with Mick. And Mick — will he ever 
find a girl who can accept the limits he puts on 
his love? * 


marriage 
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Marianne also remained silent 
public to believe, at first, that it 
Even her name seemed phony, 
friends and foes alike realized 
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It was hard for the 
wasn’t all a pyt-on. 
but as time passed 
that whatever was 
as real as her name 


Mick’s reluctance to 
loped, as most girls 

. I I d B. _ 


m a similar situation do, that eventually Mick would 
want to settle down and raise a family. She turned 
her back on her upbringing and went Mick’s way. 
They obviously lived together; she was arrested 
along with Mick for illegal possession of marijuana. 




























































Mick poses with Keith, who was 
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charged with possession of marijuana.. 







































Caught in the act — the “trip” that became a bummer! 


S3 “I was like any other kid, which is why all the 
rest identified with me. I was just the same as they 
were, except that I'd jumped the tracks a bit more, 
that's all. All the stuff about my leading them and 
perverting them or whatever, it’s a load of bull. We 
just sort of went along together, didn’t we?" said 
Mick Jagger, as he was quoted in Playboy. 

Perhaps, Mick was right! He just received more 
publicity than any of his contemporaries, whose 
names meant nothing to the public. Drugs — pep 
pills, “grass,” one of the slang names for marijuana, 
LSD, mescaline, poppers, “speed” and hashish were 
becoming more and more commonplace among the 
young. Drinking, the usual indulgence of college kids, 
was definitely out and drugs were the thing to be 
into. Many sociologists explained that the young 
always have to rebel — to establish their own code 
of ethics. Even the ones from the “nice” middle-class 
families, who seemed to have everything, including 
the knowledge that they would go to college, were 
also into the drug scene. That type of thing was 
always a problem in the ghettos — no one prior to 
the sixties thought that kids with all the advantages 
would even think of using drugs. Oh, perhaps, they 
might get tight on alcohol, but that could be laughed 
off, as youthful high-jinks. After all, both Mom and 
Dad had been young once and they remembered the 
times when going out and getting “zonked” on al¬ 
cohol was part of growing up. 

Unfortunately, cocktails before lunch and dinner, 


plus the ones after dinner had become a way of life 
to many middle-class families. Naturally their chil¬ 
dren had to have their own thing, plus the unique 
feeling among the post-war babies that their parents 
and their country had not brought forth a brave, new 
world — a great society, where all were equal, peo¬ 
ple made love instead of war and peace reigned. 
Far from itl To many of the young, all their families 
cared about was outdoing the neighbors with cars, 
TV's, air conditioners, etc., plus making as much 
money as possible, with little regard to how you 
made it. 

Drugs were one of the strongest statements made 
against that sort of life. And Mick Jagger, who stood 
for the “revolution" of the young, certainly had rea¬ 
son to be called “The Leader of the Pack" especially 
when he was “busted" twice for illegal possession 
of drugs — both times making the front pages of 
every paper in America and England, but gaining 
more and more fans because of it 

The drug thing first blew up when the police 
searched Keith Richard’s house and found “grass.” 
Then came Mick — who was charged with illegal 
possession of pep pills. There had been a party at 
Keith's house when the police raided the premises. 
Although neither Keith nor Mick were found smoking 
marijuana, Keith was charged for having it in his 
home and for permitting his home to be used for 
smoking purposes. While searching Mick, the pep 
pills were discovered — four benzedrine tablets in 
all—but that was enough to arrest him. 
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Mick and Keith return 
to court to hear the 
appeals for their con¬ 
tra tvrsml sen ten ees. 


Once out on bail, they chose to be tried by a jury, 
instead of automatically pleading guilty — which 
would have meant a fine and suspended sentence. 
It’s not unusual at all for people to choose this 
course, rather than face a jury and take their 
chances. But Mick, being Mick, wouldn’t compro¬ 
mise or bow to authority. The pills had been ac¬ 
quired in Italy, where the Stones had been touring. 
They had been recommended as a remedy for travel- 
sickness. Mick felt he was guilty of no crime, since 
they were an authorized medication. 

As for Keith, he felt he was being made an ex¬ 
ample of because he was a member of those anti- 
Establishment, “disreputable” Rolling Stones. Some¬ 
one had tipped the cops, obviously; otherwise, why 


the surprise invasion? Both Keith and Mick knew 
many people in the public eye who kept “grass” in 
their homes and had similar type parties. It seemed, 
however, that they were sacred, the untouchables 
who could get away with anything they want, be¬ 
cause they played ball with the Establishment. Mick, 
Keith and the others didn’t play that game, so they 
were, apparently, the scapegoats. The bust seemed 
like an attempt to discredit them, especially if they 
took their counsel’s advice, pleaded guilty and went 
through the motions. Knowing that their public 
would never forgive them, as well as knowing that 
they could never really live with themselves, they 
chose the jury system. 

As with most juries, it was not made up of their 
peers, so Mick and Keith were found guilty and 




































are dismissed 




sentenced — Mick, three months in jail for posses¬ 
sion of pep pills; Keith a year in prison for per¬ 
mitting his home to be used for the smoking of 
marijuana. The outcry was tremendous. The critics 
and cynics damned all of pop music for its associa¬ 
tion with drugs. Others felt the sentences out of ail 
proportion and to be a reflection of the anti-Stones 
feeling that had been brewing for years. 

Mick said very little, since he was out on bail and 
waiting for the case to be appealed, but both he 
and Keith were shocked when the staid Times of 
London took up their cause. Said the Times, “If, 
after his visit to the Pope, the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury had bought those same pills and imported the 
unused ones into Britain he would have risked com¬ 
mitting the same offense.” 


During the days that followed, the Stones pro¬ 
duced a new record called We Love You, which fea¬ 
tured the clanging of a cell door and “friends” 
joining in the singing — the “friends” supposedly 
were the Beatles. Happily, their appeal was success¬ 
ful — both convictions were dismissed and the court 
substituted a conditional discharge for Mick and 
Keith. 

Once again, this time in 1969, Mick was arrested 
with Marianne for illegal possession of "grass.” 
Again, the charges were dismissed! But all the 
anxieties and hassles took its toll. Friends of Mick 
and Marianne believe this drug thing was a major 
contribution in their break-up. 

It's hard to fight the Establishment and win, as 

Mick has found out. • 
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• When Marianne agreed to play Micks fomarttic 
lead in his first starring film Ned Kelfy she eagerly 
looked forward to the experience* She would -be 


of the Rolling Stones. and demanded to know what was the cause of the 

Marianne, besides being one of England's top coma, but the doctors and Mick were close-mouthed, 

smging stars^ is an admired actress. She has not Rumors flew ail over the world that Marianne had 

taken an overdose of drugs, that she had tripped out 
on LSD, that she was suffering from complications 
from a miscarriage — every conceivable theory was 
printed in newspapers throughout the world. 

Whatever was the cause of Marianne’s coma was 
not Mick's concern at that moment. He just prayed 
that she would live. Miraculously, she regained con- 
sciousness, still a very sick girl, but ofr the critical 
list. Mick’s prayers were answered. 

Although there have -been many theories about 
what caused Marianne’s near fatal illness, none of 
them have ever been confirmed. And it remains a 
mystery, even today: 

But there is no mystery to the break-up of Mick 
and Marianne. Because of her collapse, Marianne 
never did make the movie with Mick. Although Mick 
was at her side during her coma and was a constant 
visitor while she remained in the hospital, their 


and the controversial Nicol Williamson’s 
in which Marianne received rave reviews for 
her portrayal of Orphelia. Now; finally, she would be 
working with the man she loved — for the first time. 

Upon arrival in Australia where the movie,was 
being made, Marianne appeared tired and somewhat 
withdrawn, but no one, least of all Mick, gave much 

, . . it , 
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Name 


thought to it. She was 


From a convent to a drug-induced coma? 
Mick leaves her after wards. 
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Z)o the ghosts of the past continue to stalk Mick Jagger? 
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i/ere ere iAe new Rolling Stones. 


Taylor, second from left, replaced Brian Jones, who quit the group right before his death. 


B Mick and the Rolling Stones rolled into 1966 on a 
financial wave of success. They signed a fabulous 
recording contract with Decca Records in London; 
their American scene was just as money-mad. 
"Satisfaction," released in 1965, was acknowledged 
by even the most severe critics as the song that 
probably captured most precisely what rock was 
all about — before, during and since. 

There was no hint of the dramas ahead, although 
Brian was already showing the strain that finally 
destroyed him. 

However, after the release of their album Their 
Satanic Majesties Request it appeared that the 
Stones had lost their direction. Although it was 
peddled as a major musical breakthrough, it was just 
a bore. It had none of the Stones' rage or arro¬ 
gance. It was plain gutless. 
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Along with the Beatles, the Stones weren’t much 
of a group anymore. Charlie Watts was married now, 
Bill Wyman was a father and Brian was retreating 
more and more into his world of drugs and women. 
Only Mick and Keith were close. Their mentor 
Andrew Oldham wasn't around very much, either. 

It was the summer of '67 when Mick and Keith 
were given jail sentences on drug charges. When 
Oldham didn’t show up at their trial, their split was 
final. Shortly after Mick’s run-in with the law, Brian 
went roughly through the same thing, but he, even 
more than Mick and Keith, seemed to be taking the 
drug rap for all the drug users of Britain. 

Beggar’s Banquet, one of the best Stones albums 
ever, added to Mick’s unhappiness when it was 
rapped by critics for its “toilet-wall graffiti” design on 
the cover. 











































And what about Marianne? What happened to end their romance?And will he ever find a love like it? 



Possibly the most haunting memory for Mick is Alta - 
mont! Will he ever wash the blood off his hands? 


Brians death was an accident. Yet Mick may wonder if he 
would still be alive if Mick had made Brian stay with him. 


But by 1969, life seemed on the up again. Allen 
Klein had become their business manager and an¬ 
nouncements were made about a forthcoming con¬ 
cert tour in the United States. Actually, it was the 
lull before the real storm. Shortly after the tour was 
announced, Brian left the group. Some say it was 

because of the way the group was going musically; 
Brian didn't dig it. Others claim it was because of 

Mick, who on one hand knew they needed Brian, 
but on the other hand was impatient with him be¬ 
cause of all the trouble it was taking to get Brian an 
American visa. No one will ever know the truth; a few 

weeks later Brian was drowned in his swimming pool. 
He was only 26. 

Then Mick's love affair with Marianne came to an 
end, shortly after her collapse in Australia. No one 


really knows what broke it up, but when she left 
the hospital they never resumed their romance. 

However, the American tour, because of its huge 
success, seemed to brighten Mick up, that is until 
Altamont. if the cold-blooded murder by the Hell's 
Angels wasn’t shocking enough, than the revelation 
that the Stones had hired them as guards was. Sup¬ 
posedly, the Stones felt that regular police would 
only make the crowds uptight; they didn’t count on 
the Angels’ love of violence and control by fear. So 
instead of a peaceful, free love-in, Altamont ended 
the dream of a third nation which had begun at the 
miracle of Woodstock. 

Assuredly, Mick will keep on doing his thing. How¬ 
ever, there will be times possibly when Mick will 
wonder if it was all worth it. • 
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Above, Med is hunted down and captured 
b j the Australian police . while below 
left, he waits quietly while the. hang¬ 
man prepares him. for his gallows trip. 


I Mich Jagger ) i s 
(Jane If olmsley ) 
o are trying to ar- 
notori'nns outlaw 


the one in the constant spotlight both on stage and 
off. 

As a group the Stones made one film, directed by 
Jean-Luc Goddard and called Symphony For The 
Devil. It was strictly an art house film and was a 
semi-documentary about the making of their hit 
record Symphony For the Devil. 

But now iVlick has embarked on a movie career 


■ As with many other super groups, the Rolling 
Stones, although making records and doing concerts 
together, have each tried to make something of them¬ 
selves as individuals. 

Mick, being the most infamous of the five, seems 
to have come off the best, in as far as carving out a film 
career for himself. Of course, he was always the best 
known Stone, being the vocalist, the composer, plus 
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Janies Vox . while under the influ¬ 
ence of an hallucinogenic drug, is 
questioned by Mick as to who he is. 


Mick and co-stars Anita Val/enberg 
and Michele Breton take a break for 
tea during filming of a bath scene. 








by himself. His first film, Ned Kelly, is the story of 
Australia's most notorious outlaw, who roamed the 
Australian outback a century ago. Mick plays the title 
role and the illustrious Tony Richardson wrote and 
directed the film. The film has already opened in 
selected cities and although the reviews have been 
mixed, Mick has received exceptional notices for his 
performances. 
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Lett, Michele Breton , Anita Pallen- 
berg { center ) and Mick Jagger hate 
a menage a trois in this sequence. 


His second film, which has just been released as 
of this writing, is Performance which also stars 
James Fox. In the movie, James Fox plays a gangster 
on the run. He has killed another rival racketeer and 
in order not to be wiped out by the gang, he 
searches for a hideout until he can obtain a forged 
passport. When he learns of a vacant room in a 
bizarre house in the Notting Hill section of London, 
he poses as a juggler in search of a room. 

Mick Jagger is the owner of the house, a top 
entertainer, who has left show-business to live in 
almost total seclusion, while still experimenting with 
ultra-modern musical forms. Living with him are two 
girls. At first, the trio want nothing to do with their 
"roomer,” but when they realize |: ox is not all he 
claims, they help photograph him in disguise for the 
forged passport. It’s like a game to them. 









Michele Breton amuses 
herself with a view-finder; Mick 
seejits deep in thought about Fox. 






Anita Palien berg and Mick appear 
to be hatching a plot — possibly 
about the identity of their roomer. 




Mick and Anita Pallenberg appear 
to be aware of each other as 

■r 

Janies Fox watches rautiously. 


Because of this, their relationship broadens and 
Fox finds himself relying on other people for the 
first time in his life — people with a moral code of 
their own. Intrigued by Fox, Mick enlists one of the 
girls to help in dissecting Fox's emotions, by giving 
him hallucinogenic mushrooms. 

Performance reaches a shattering end because of 
Mick’s pounding profundities, his use of amplified 
hard-rock music, which freaks Fox’s mind, so that 
he ends up doing the very thing that leads to des¬ 
truction. 

Mick’s performance is supposed to be of mind- 
blowing proportions in this controversial movie. There 
will be many who will hate it and many who will 
leave the theatre shattered. Like Mick, the film is 
uncompromising in its attitudes towards sex, drugs, 


and the underworld. Interestingly enough, young peo¬ 
ple were creatively engaged behind the camera, as 
well as in front of it. Donald Cammell and Nicolas 
Roeg make their directional debuts, as does Sanford 
Lieberson, the producer. 

For the moment, at least, things have worked out 
fine for Mick. His success in films could even make 
him a super sex symbol for the over thirty group, 
which could be the final irony! m 
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No one in Oliver’s small North Carolina hometown 
was in show business, so he decided to be the first. 
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■ Oliver was the name of a hit musical, but musicals 
are quickly forgotten at the end of their seasons. 
Oliver is also the name of a handsome young singer, 
and this Oliver without a doubt is not going to be so 
easy to forget! 

Not likely! He's very possibly one of the finest 
singing talents to come along in years. He has a 
wonderful voice, a great style and a rare universal 
appeal. The young and the mod are mad about him, 
and the older, more conservative generation is quite 
smitten with the boy as well. He can sing rock and 
he can sing ballads that are dreamy, romantic and 
slow. 

O.Iiver has a boyish charm that can make little 
old ladies in their rocking chairs smile girlishly at 
their TV sets, and he has large, piercing eyes that 
have undoubtedly made many a teenage girl take 
down the Tom Jones photo hanging on her wall and 
hang up one of Oliver instead. He's five feet, nine 
inches tail, a soft Southern drawl drifts through his 
speech from time to time, and he has never lost 
a gentle Southern courtesy noticeable to everyone 
he meets. 

Oliver is not the first great performer to come from 
the South. Over a decade ago a young singer from 
Memphis with fascinatingly sensual body movements 
named Elvis Presley took the country by storm. 
Now it's Oliver’s turn! 

Oliver was born William Oliver Swofford, in North 
Wilkesboro, North Carolina on February 22, 1945 
under the sign of Pisces. Pisces men are gentle and 
poetic, and they like to dream. Sometimes, as in 
Oliver’s case, they even have the power to make 
their dream come true! 

Oliver was raised in North Wilkesboro. There was 
never much time for him to be lonely in his child¬ 
hood because he was one of four boys. His two 
older brothers, Carl and Jim, never left North Wilkes¬ 
boro. They're still living at home with their mother. 
Oliver's younger brother John is a student at UNC. 


if it weren't for Oliver’s dream of becoming an im¬ 
portant singing star, he would probably still be living 
in North Carolina too. 

But Oliver has loved to sing ever since childhood. 
Music just seemed to be in his blood. He started 
group singing for the first time when he was only 
fourteen. He didn’t mind being part of a group. 
Only the singing was important, not the attention he 
would have received as a soloist Singing was some¬ 
thing he could put his whole heart into, and he did. 

Singing, however, wasn't enough for a youth with 
Oliver’s creative talent He began to compose his 
own songs songs and eventually put them down on 
paper. The performer in him always liked to joke and 
play with the other boys in a friendly, outgoing way, 
but the writer in him treasured his solitude. He 
often had to get far away from everyone and go 
where it was quiet, where he could create. 

This seemed to form a split in his personality. His 
social self loved to mingle with people, but his 
sensitive, artistic self had to be alone. Even today, 
whenever he wants to write, he goes off for a few 
days by himself. 

Human emotions and dreams are the main themes 
of Oliver's songs. The poet in him has been studying 
those subjects and wondering about them ever since 
he was a child. His ability to understand people so 
well has given a greater depth to his singing. 

Music started as a hobby for Oliver, as it does for 
most children, but the older he grew the more it 
began to mean to him. Then one day his startled 
family was informed that he was going to be a singer 
instead of taking a position in the family chain .of 
tire and appliance stores. It was hard at first for his 
family to understand. 

Oliver has a practical side as well as an artistic 
one, and before beginning his singing career he 
got his college degree so that he would always have 
something to fall back on. He attended the Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina in Chapel Hill, a member of 
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American young ladies arent the only ones who have discovered the rare appeal of Oliver* Oliver has already gone interna¬ 
tional and is gaining popularity all over the world y even in countries where they cant understand the lyrics of his songs . Spain , 
for example, is one country that has gone simply wild over Oliver , In fact , he 7 s already more of a favorite there than some of 
their own stars! Jean was a very big hit, for it s a romantic song and Spain is a romantic country* Recently a contest 
choosing a Miss Jean was held * Carmen Becerra, the winner, was flown to the USA to get her prize, a date with Oliver 
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the Class of 1967. There he earned his B.A. degree 
in Radio, Television and Motion Pictures, and orig¬ 
inally went to New York with the intention of getting 
his Master’s Degree there. So although Oliver looks 
like a simple Southern country boy, he really has a 
sharp, inquiring mind and an interest in a broad 
range of subjects. 

Oliver is also a good athlete, football and track 
having been his favorite sports in his school days. It 
was an old high school football injury that kept him 
out of the army and a torn muscle that ended his 
track career in college. Oliver wisely surmised that 
his luck would be far better if he stuck to his music! 

While at college in North Carolina, Oliver teamed 
up with two other young singers, Bob Hinkle of 
Asheville and Danny Shepherd of Goldsboro, North 
Carolina and formed his own trio called The Vir¬ 
ginians. They had one hit, although it had only 
regional popularity. It was called “It's a Long Walk 
Back to Paradise.” 

After their 1967 graduation, the boys knew that it 
was time for them to leave North Carolina and go to 
the Mecca of young entertainers everywhere, New 
York City. St was a big step and it took a lot of 


thinking and planning, but finally it happened. And 
upon entering a new state, the boys also gave them¬ 
selves a new name. They became The Good Earth. 

However, like many of the New York's scores of 
young hopefuls, The Good Earth just didn't make 
it. They disbanded and each young singer went 
his own way . 

But failure didn’t faze Oliver a bit. He knew he 
was going to make it some day, no matter how long 
it took. He knew that all the music in him was des¬ 
tined to be heard by audiences all over the country 
sooner or later. And he was right! 

He tried to form a second Good Earth group, this 
time teaming with a young man named Jim Dawson 
of Denver, Colorado. But the second Good Earth, 
like the first, was destined only for oblivion. 

With that, Oliver realized that his fate was to go 
solo, that it was time for him to make it all by 
himself. When ha made the decision he had a hunch 
that things would finally start going his way. And, 
of course, they did! 

In the latter part of 1968 Oliver recorded his first 
solo disc, “Good Morning Starshine,” and a new re¬ 
cording star was born. « 
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■ Oliver has had three big hits thus far and with each 
one his star has risen higher and higher in the night 
sky of show business, so cluttered with stars already. 
But Oliver’s is already burning brighter than most 
and within a very short time it’s likely to be com¬ 
peting with the brightest of them. 

The haunting ballad “Jean” is one of Oliver's hits. 
There were many versions of “Jean” that came out, 
but Oliver's outsold them all. “Jean” might easily 
have been written for him, in fact It's the gentle 
romantic kind of song that he does so well. 

“Jean” was written by the popular poet and song¬ 
writer, Rod McKuen, which perhaps accounts for 
some of its poignancy, but were it not for Oliver’s 
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interpretation of the song, “Jean” might have re¬ 
mained buried beside other delicate compositions 
that never had a chance in today's competitive rec¬ 
ord scene. 

“Jean” was the theme song of the movie, The 
Prime of Miss Jean Brodie. It is, of course, a love 
song in which a young man is bidding the woman 
he loves to stop her dreaming and open herself up 
to reality. The song, like the season of spring itself, 
urges a time of awakening after a long and mystic 
sleep. It reminds one of the prince on his way to 
claim the sleeping beauty after her hundred years 
in the vine-covered tower. 

“Good Morning, Starshine” is another Oliver hit. 


Was it the singer or the songs 
or both that sent record sales 
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Oliver already has a devoted following of fans eager to have 
rather enjoys it because person-to-person contact is one of 


his autograph, but he 

the things he values. 
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WRIL-FM Radio’s favorite disc jockey , Frank Morrow, discusses Oliver’s dynamic hit album “Good Morning,Star shine” with hi 


im. 





It’s from the popular rock musical Hair and although 
three other versions of the song were released at the 
same time, Oliver's was the one that caught on. 

Hair is quite a controversial musical because of 
its style, its message and its nude scene. Oliver, 
however, liked Hair very much. He thought that it 
was a very mature play with a lot of insight into 
today's problems. 

Hair is about youth — the Now Generation, the 
Peace Generation — modem morality, civil rights 
and everything that today's youth stands for. There 
is a freshness and excitement running all through 
Hair. The performers themselves are always un¬ 
knowns and seem more like hippies from New York's 
East Village than professional actors. Even in the 
controversial nude scene, the effect strived for is 
an artistic rather than a sensual one. 

"Good Morning, Starshine" has the same fresh¬ 
ness and power as the show itself. It's a song about 
being young and free and in love with all the world 


and walking down the street with somebody special, 
being led by the morning starshine. 

"Starshine doesn’t have any particular rhetorical 
meaning,” Oliver says. "It's just a happy song. Ex- 
exuberant, if you will, rather than what I call bubble¬ 
gum music which to me is a type of number with 
lots of noise — but nothing else.” 

“Sunday Morning,” the third Oliver hit,was really 
quite a triumph for him. After all, the Mamas and 
the Papas recorded the song too but it was Oliver's 
version that made it. 

“Sunday Morning” is a love song of sorts, a love 
song about the quiet, easy side of love, the pleasure 
of waking up next to the smiling face of your girl 
on a sunny Sunday morning when you can spend 
the whole day being lazy together and being in love. 

At the moment, Oliver is preparing a new song, a 
very special song, that will soon be soaring upward 
on record charts across the nation. Will it be good 
enough to surpass his former hits? Don't be surprised 
if it does! $ 
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His need to communicate the emotions 
he felt drove him onward and upward! 


■ It was a typical television audience. They stared 
up at the young singer, mesmerized. They were 
strangely mixed, ranging from middle aged matrons, 
keeping time with their, fingers and smiling to them¬ 
selves girlishly every now and then whenever the 
young man’s song touched something in them no 
longer used to being touched, to long-haired boys 
and girls holding hands and staring at the singer. 
There were stout business men and mod young 
ladies, bearded professors and grandmothers sitting 
with their Golden Circle. The singer, Oliver, had an 
appeal that reached all of them. There was some¬ 
thing about his singing that turned on many differ¬ 
ent kinds of people who had nothing in common 
with each other at all. 

Oliver always senses the strong audience response 
and he sings all the better for it. For the brief few 
minutes of a late night talk show or the long working 
hours at a nightclub, he feels almost as if the people 
in the audience are special friends of his and that 
he is singing to each one personally. 

Sometimes when he sings, he looks directly at the 
audience and other times, he seems to get lost in 
his own song but he always gives every number all 
the feeling and power that he has. When he is fin¬ 
ished, the applause is deafening. The audience feels 
grateful for the fine performance they have just been 
given and they feel a warm affection for the hand¬ 
some young singer as well. 

When we asked Oliver why he felt he had to be- 
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come a singer, he explained: “I went into singing 
simply because it is what I do best. Although I like 
to. write, 1 am primarily a singer. Singing is some¬ 
thing I've always done, even when I was much 
younger. But I didn’t decide to make it my career 
until ! was in college. One hears about the hard times 
a singer goes through before he can reach the top, 
and I had a few bad moments. But I wasn't afraid. 

You see, I’m from a small North Carolina town and 
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I knew nobody in the entertainment field. I therefore 
had no way of knowing the difficulties involved in 
choosing singing as a career.” 

Oliver, too intelligent to leap into a profession 
without giving it considerable thought, wasn't always 
sure that he wanted to oe a singer. Show business 
itself, however, had always had a fascination for him 
and in college he earned his bachelor’s degree in 
Radio and Television Broadcasting. But then he 
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Oliver is shown talking here with Mike Douglas on the 
Mike Douglas Show, explaining his feelings about his 
compulsion to sing and the music he writes and his love 

for music in general. 
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grouped together with two young friends and formed 
a trio called the Virginians. This first actual singing 
experience helped Oliver decide upon the career 
that he knew he was going to follow for the rest 
of his life. 

The more that Oliver sang, the more involved he 
became with his style and his sound and his music. 
What started as little more than a hobby gradually 
turned into a whole way of life. 


Oliver began to think of himself as a singer. He 
started passing record store windows and seeing his 
albums there; people he'd never met before began 
to stop him on the streets and ask for his autograph. 
They smiled in recognition and chatted with him 
as if they’d known him all their lives. 

He was a singer now, an important singer, and 
in a way his singing belonged to them as much as 
it belonged to himself. * 
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He needs to be alone in order to write, 
to express the emotions within himself. 


■ Oliver the songwriter has as fresh and original 
an approach to the music he writes as Oliver the 
singer has in the performing of it. He writes songs 
that captivate a wide range of listeners, both rock 
addicts and the lovers of old-fashioned sentiment. 
In everything he writes, there’s a poignancy, an effec¬ 
tive and haunting appeal to our emotions. He can 
combine music and feeling with the touch of a master 
and come up with a finished product entirely his own. 

Oliver has a great love of performing. He loves 
the feeling of being on stage and he loves the re¬ 
sponse of the audience. When he’s singing it matters 
very little to him who has written his material as long 
as the material is good. Talented as he is in the 
field of songwriting, he thinks of himself as a singer 
first and only then as a writer. 

Singing is a fun thing too because it brings him 
closer to people. Whenever he cuts a record or an 
album, there’s a whole crew of people working with 
him. Whenever he's on stage he feels a close per¬ 
sonal contact between himself and his admiring 
audience. 

Writing, on the other hand, is something he can 
only do alone. To have people nearby, even his 
closest and most understanding friends, distracts 
him. And therefore songwriting requires a lot of 
discipline for a man as sociable as Oliver. 

Oliver believes that his music compositions must 
be done totally by himself. Any artistic effort that 
involves creating something out of nothing but one’s 
own imagination has to be done that way. That’s 
why performing — the direct communication with 
other people through music — excites Oliver so much 
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more than songwriting does. 

Oliver’s writing periods are really very lonely for 
him. He has to go away by himself, to the country 
or some other place quiet and secluded enough to 
inspire him. 

When he’s writing, he gives equal attention to the 
melody and the lyrics. Oliver’s gentle and poetic 
songs fascinates people because both the music 
and the words evoke the nostalgia of memories and 
dreams. Yet, there is also a searching honesty about 
people and their relationships. 

Oliver’s original compositions can be found in all 
three of his LP’s. He finds his own music rather 
difficult to classify. He’d place it under the rather 
broad heading of jazz, folk and pop, and his work is 
indeed an interesting blend of each. However, he 
finds that terms limit him too much; if his music has 
to be labeled, he'd rather leave that to someone else. 

Most of Oliver's original pieces have yet to be re¬ 
corded, and Oliver seems in no hurry to record them. 
He hopes to write more and more of his own ma¬ 
terial in the future. 

Music, in Oliver’s opinion, is becoming more and 
more simple outwardly, but the background arrange¬ 
ments are growing more complex. This new type 
of sound really intrigues him. 

One of Oliver's songs, called “Young Birds Fly,” 
was recorded by a group called the Cryan Shames 
and turned out to be quite a hit for them. Oliver's 
reputation as a songwriter keeps growing and grow¬ 
ing. 

His musical talent and his ability to capture 
human feeling has taken him far already, and in the 
future will take him farther still. * 
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Singers 

c find 

Songwriters 

As different as night and day , Oliver ' 1 s favorites 
have one thing in common — talent! 


JUDY COLLINS TOM JONES 



ROD McKUEN JONI MITCHELL 
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■ If Oliver had to cast a vote for his favorite singer, 
Tom Jones would win. Tom, Oliver feels, is more than 
just a good singer—he really knows how to put a 
song across! He not only speaks to the audience 
through his exciting singing voice, but with his whole 
body and his penetrating eyes as well. 

One of the most important things about Tom, of 
course, is his ability to make the very most of every 
asset he has, whether it's his talent, his charm, or 
his fantastic sex appeal. 

But on the other hand, Oliver has no desire what¬ 
soever to be in any way simiiiar to Tom either in his 
own style or his manner. He realizes the importance 
of every performer's developing a style and person¬ 
ality entirely his own. Carbon copies of other per¬ 
formers get classified as carbon copies and stay that 
wav! 


Judy Collins is Oliver's favorite female vocalist. 
Judy really does have something special about her. 
Her beautiful voice has a great deal to do with it, of 
course. Judy knows how to get great depth of feeling 
across to the audience. It’s very difficult to listen to 
her sing without being deeply moved. She has a 
fine range and can make every transition dictated 
by the mood of the song. The result of all these things 
is a fascinating style uniquely her own. 

As for songwriters, Rod McKuen is certainty high 
on Oliver’s list of favorites. He should be, consider¬ 
ing Oliver’s very successful rendition of Rod’s lovely 
song "Jean"! 

The other songwriters who head the list of Oliver’s 
favorites are France’s Jaques Brel, the Rolling 
Stones' Mick Jagger and Joni Mitchell. It’s easy to 
see that Oliver has a wide range of musical 
tastes! • 
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OLIVER,: 

ON 

LIVING 

AND 

LOVING 

He likes io keep his private life private** which 

lends an air of mystery to him. 


■ “The main standard I live by is to try to be open 
in my relationships with people. It may sound like a 
very nebulous thing. I try to be as “big” to other 
people as I want other people to be to me. 

“I look upon marriage as a spiritual bond between 
two people. It doesn’t necessarily have to be in a 
legal sense, but I can see nothing wrong with that 
either. I do not have any plans in that direction 
right now — but someday, if I find the right person. 
I do, of course, think that it’s very necessary for me 
to have something with another person — I cannot 
be by myself always. But I look upon marriage as a 
long time relationship, and that’s why 1 approve of 
living together with someone before marriage. It 
gives two people a chance to discover if they can 
really make it together. If they can't, then they split 
up without all the legal entanglements. 

“One-night stands only serve as a momentary kind 
of physical release. They satiate certain physical 
needs, but after a while they become boring. 

“I learn a great deal from the various experiences 

I have and simply from meeting new people all the 

time. I was very deeply hurt when some of the 

friends I had before I started making it turned their 

backs on me. They apparently had a certain image of 

me, that of the struggling young artist, and when I 

made it, they stopped having anything to do with 

me. It’s somewhat ironic that people think when a 

person becomes well-known, he changes toward 

other people, and ! found the opposite taking place. 

i used to call these friends on the phone, and they 
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wouldn't call me back. I realize now that they weren’t 
really my friends, but it was very hurtful at the time. 
And then, of course, some of my high school friends 
from back home are nervous around me. They don't 
know what to say to me anymore. It’s very sad 
that, when for whatever reason, people can no longer 
relate to you. But I don’t think I’ve changed, and l 
don’t think I will change. 

“The reason I went into music is because of the 
freedom of the life and the activity, both mental and 
emotional. If you’re in this kind of thing you can 
be loose and let yourself go ... My temperament 
wouldn't fit anything else. 

“I’ve worked in groups like the Virginians and the 
Good Earth, but I’d much rather work alone as a 
single act. I think groups have to be very careful 
not to let musical and performing ideas become 
rigid and ingrown. Development in that direction, 
lack of consideration among members, and individ¬ 
ual ego-tripping have left a lot of broken groups. 

“I like working alone. I feel freer, less constrained. 

! know what t have to do and I try to just do it. 
There are no superficial hangups. 

“I believe in a humanist philosophy rather than 
following a standard religion. A humanist has Christ¬ 
ian values and attitudes and it doesn’t mean I’m an 
atheist. I always have to explain that or I get mis¬ 
quoted. 

“I like to perform in concerts because of the 
people-to-people contact it gives. A performer 
should offer some kind of catharsis to his audience 
and that’s what I try to do.” • 
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■ "Concerning drugs, I’ve never been a user. I've 
smoked pot a few times, but never felt the need for 
it. I discovered when I was about fourteen that i 
could get so engrossed in music that I could shut 
everything else out. I really don’t think I need any¬ 
thing to make me experience music more than 1 
do naturally. That’s what I feel, anyway. 

“I’m very much against and frightened by the 
use of hardline drugs or strong hallucinogenic drugs 
like L.S.D., especially among the young. I feel essen¬ 
tially that perhaps some drugs, strong hallucinogenic 
drugs, could be helpful to someone who is extremely 
bright and also really together — well-adjusted with¬ 


in himself — bi 
people like that 


don’t think there are very many 
extremely bright and extremely 
well-adjusted within themselves. Maybe they did 
John Lennon some good at one time, but not all of 
us are John Lennon. 

:I I don't crusade against pot; pot doesn’t concern 
me that much. I think we have ridiculous laws con¬ 
cerning the use and possession of marijuana, i think 

the laws should be changed. They're very similar to 
the Prohibition laws of yesteryear. You can’t legislate 
morality. That’s essentially where my thinking is at 
concerning drugs.” • 
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think a lot of needed changes would never 
come about were it not for the rebellion of youth. 
For example, I don’t think civil rights legislation 
would have come about in the early Sixties had not 
college students sat-in. 

“I've never been in accord with violence. I think 
my nature is non-violent, but sometimes if grievances 
are presented through the normal bureaucratic chan¬ 
nels and are ignored, then you will have protest 
not through the normal bureaucratic channels and 
therefore, it's needed. I think extremes are needed. 
No change will ever come about without extremes. I 
could never be a revolutionary myself, I have to take 
an idea to the extremes in my thinking at all times. 
If one considers himself a revolutionary, then he 
has to be able to shoot his brother, his filial brother, 
not just a brother in humanity. I couldn’t do that, 
so I could never be a revolutionary. 

“Actually, I’m just against violence. We’ve had 
violence for all these thousands of years and all the 
gains that are made from violence two hundred 
years later will be thrown back another way. Man¬ 
kind goes on and on killing himself and never learns, 
grows and develops. Mankind has got to stop and 
change. 

“Look what happened at Kent State and Jackson. 
Young people who were trying to work within the 


system (forgetting tor a moment those who are work¬ 
ing without) are seeing themselves getting shot 
down. After all is said and done, the protesting 
student doesn’t have the guns. The established 
police and military complex has. Therefore, it’s im¬ 
practical to try to bring about change violently, I 
think. The Black Panthers are just getting wiped 
out by the police. If it gets to the point where there 
are no more Panthers, then they can't do anything. 
You have to be smart as well as enthusiastic about 
anything. But some of the violence has brought 
attention to areas that maybe a lot of establishment 
people wouldn't have looked at had not the violence 
been there. So that’s why I can’t condemn and say 
that violence has never accomplished any good. ! 
can’t say that. 

“So far as rebellion against the establishment — I 
think there’s a lot to rebel against. A lot of the rebel¬ 
lion is very healthy. It only becomes unhealthy when 
it becomes conformist — when the rebellion becomes 


an establishment itself. And it’s unhealthy when 
people are manufacturing bombs and blowing them¬ 
selves up in townhouses (a reference to the group 
of young revolutionaries who destroyed themselves 
in a Greenwich Village townhouse in March 1970). 
People with so much energy and creativity should 
use it in a constructive way. 
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■ William Oliver Swofford has come a long way 
from his town in North Carolina, but there is still 
a long way to go. His life has become a hectic one, 
but one that has its rewards. He has toured the 
country, playing in all the top nightclubs. He has 
appeared on all of the major late night talk shows 
and a number of variety hours. His third record 
album was recently released and is already selling 
out in record stores across the country. 

When Oliver is not “on the road” performing, he 
is busy with the business end of his work. He is 
constantly meeting interviewers and people from the 
press, selecting new material to sing, and working 
out future engagements. “There are times,” he told 
us, “that I am conscious of neglecting my writing 
because there just isn’t the time or the privacy I 
need, I’m looking forward to a vacation, but I know 
that it’s just not possible this year. I have too many 
commitments right now to even think seriously 
about it.” 

Oliver did admit, however, that he would like to 
travel a while in Europe. Although he gave several 
concerts abroad last year, it was all work and no 
play. As soon as he finished appearing in one Euro¬ 
pean city, he would be off to the next with hardly 
3 breath In between. “The next time I go to Europe,” 
he confessed, “I want to see what I missed.’’ 

The long-awaited vacation will also give Oliver a 
chance to work on his own music. Although he still 
continues to write, his singing takes first priority. 

Oliver’s most ambitious project to date will be 
starring in a new motion picture which is presently 


in the planning stages. He hopes that everything 
will come to fruition within a year. “I don’t know 
yet how good an actor I’ll be,” he openly admitted, 
‘‘but I intend to try my best." Considering his creative 
talents in other fields, his doubts should prove 
groundless. “When you’re singing, you act,” he ex¬ 
plained. “Putting a song across in the right way, 
expressing the emotions and ideas that a songwriter 
is trying to put across — this to me is acting.” 

Oliver's first movie will concern the life of a man 
stranded on a desert island. “You might say that 
the story is a little similar to Robinson Crusoe, ex¬ 
cept that the central character has no Friday to keep 
him company. It deals primarily with the psycholog¬ 
ical effects on a man completely devoid of all human 
companionship. It shows how these conditions cause 
him to gradually deteriorate.” 

It is certainly an unusual vehicle for anyone to 
undertake, but Oliver is a very unusual person. His 
drive and ambition, his desire for new and different 
challenges, his extremely perceptive mind, and his 
vast talent all combine to make Oliver the unique 
person and performer that he is. 

if everything is coming up roses for Oliver in the 
present, the future holds even more in store for 
him. There are still many songs to be written arid 
songs to be sung, but there are very few artists who 
can sing them the way that Oliver can. From the 
response he has so far received, it is inevitable that 
Oliver will become one of those rare people whose 
name means magic to countless music lovers across 
the nation. • 
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